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ever, will dispute that he had a lively imagination for all matters of a mors mundane character. He could see with his mind's eye what was invisible to mortal sight, so long as it dealt with things on this earth. A writer in " Mac-millan's Magazine " on the man Pepys, very justly says that "mentally blind he was not, but morally blind he was."
Coleridge thus happily described Pepys: "He was a pollard man, without the top (i.e., the reason as the source of ideas, or immediate, not sensuous truths, having their evidence in themselves, or the imagination or idealizing power, by symbols mediating between the reason and the understanding), but on this account more broadly branching out from the upper trunk."
One reason why Pepys was so successful in whatever he undertook was that he devoted himself entirely to the work that was before him. He took the greatest interest in that which came under his own observation, but he seldom troubled himself with abstract propositions. If we take this ground, and do not claim for Pepys any connection with the higher life, we shall come to the conclusion that within his own limits he was one of the ablest men that ever lived. His mastery of details and general clearheadedness are so marked and ever present that they induce us to claim for him true genius. Mr. Whibley puts the matter compendiously when he says that "he understood the art of life completely."
To sum up in a few words, we may say that he was a man of innate power, with an extraordinary strength of will, and an insight that showed him the right way to carry out his own conceptions.
All this, however, leaves untouched his moral character; and here we must read the incidents of his later life, which are altogether praiseworthy, in connection with the confessions of the Diary, and we shall find that we must honour him for the reasons already stated. After all, it is scarcely necessary to adjure readers to be lenient to his failings, for however much we may occasionally be disgusted, this disgust is soon forgotten under the influence of the charming naivete* which abounds in the pages of the Diary. However much we may think it needful in the cause of morality to condemn its writer, we cannot keep him out of our hearts. all agree was not Pepys's. No one, how-       )  \ prove this.    Here are his books and his catalogues, his                   J>fi collection of ballads and chapbooks, and his series of books                  \ \ of prints.    This small room in Magdalene College contains                     ;/ \ a monument to Pepys second only to the Diary in interest.                     \  ,
